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Notices to Correspondents. 


RICHARD HAINES. 

As the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography’ 
has not found room for the above-named 
Sussex worthy, who does not deserve to be 
entirely forgotten, and as corrections and 
additions to that useful work are admitted 
into your columns, may I crave room to 
record in them the main facts of his life? 

Richard Haines was born at Sullington, 
Sussex, of yeoman stock, in 1633, his father 
being Gregory Haine (or Heine, later Heines) 
and his mother Elizabeth Pollard (probably 
née Bennett). In 1656 he built a farmhouse, 
which is still standing, called West Wantley, 
near Sullington. In the same year he 
appears to have joined the Baptists, being 
a member of a congregation over which the 
well-known Matthew Caffyn, of Southwater, 
near Horsham, presided as minister or 
“apostle.” Some time subsequently Richard 
Haines went ona visit to the Netherlands, 
where he was much impressed by the Dutch 
administration of their poor laws in their 
Spin Houses and Rasp Houses (also described 
by John Evelyn), in which criminals and 

upers were rded and obliged to work 

r the benefit of the State. Later on, as we 


shall see, he tried to introduce similar institu- 
tions into England. 

In 1673 Richard Haines, who was a farmer 
by occupation, took out a patent for cleansing 
the seed of nonsuch, a sort of yellow clover. 
Matthew Caffyn, who appears to have been 
jealous of the influence enjoyed by his fellow 

tist among “Great Persons” (as he 
calls them), took occasion to quarrel with 
him about this patent as a worldly, self- 
seeking thing, and excommunicated him. 
Richard Haines then wrote an apologia, 
called ‘New Lords, New Laws,’ in 1674, of 
which only one copy exists, and that is in 
the Bodleian. Caffyn answered with a tract 
called ‘ Envy’s Bitterness’ (also a single copy 
in the Bodleian). Haines replied in 1675 
with a pamphletcalled ‘A Protestation against 
Usurpation,’ of which I have been unable to 
discover a single copy, and which I would 
give a great deal to see. To this Caffyn 
replied with ‘A Raging Wave foaming out 
its own Shame’ (one copy in the Bodleian). 
Haines appealed from one Baptist council 
to another, carrying his case on for eight 
years, till he forced Caffyn to cancel the 
excommunication. The line he took was 


' that Caffyn was infringing the prerogative 


of the king by excommunicating a loyal 
subject only because he had done what any 
citizen had a right to do. 

His other books were as follows: ‘The 
Prevention of Poverty,’ 1674; ‘ Proposals for 
building in every County a Working Alms- 
house or Hospital,’ 1677 ; ‘ Provision for the 
Poor,’ 1678 ; ‘A Model of Government,’ 1678 
(a single copy in the British Museum) ; ‘A 
Method of Government for Public Working 
Almshouses,’ 1679; ‘A Breviat of Proposals 
for restoring the Woollen Manufacture’ (one 
copy in the British Museum), 1679 ; ‘ England’s 
Weal and Prosperity Proposed,’ 1681. The 
first of these was apparently written before 
the visit to the Netherlands. Haines wished 
to deal with the pauper question and the 
question of England’s trade in one scheme, 
especially in connexion with the linen and 
woollen trades. 

His schemes obtained much support, and 
were favoured by the king, who granted him 
a personal audience. A Bill was brought 
into Parliament, and would certainly have 
yassed but for untoward circumstances, 
Sooal chiefly on the political state of the 
kingdom. The whole scheme was well devised 
and quite feasible, and, had it passed, would 
far-reaching effects. 

Richard Haines then went back to his 
farming and wrote his last book, ‘ Aphorisms 
upon making Cyder Royal,’ 1684, with supple- 
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ment to same, of which there is a single copy 
in the Guildhall Library. In it he made an 
attempt to substitute a home-grown spirit 
for foreign spirits, and he took out a patent 
for making this cyder spirit. 

But death cut short his schemes, and he 
died in London, 29 May, 1685. Among his 
friends or acquaintances were the Rev. John 
Beale, D.D , one of his Majesty’s Chaplains ; 
the Right Hon. Viscount Brouncker, President 
of the Royal Society ; Thomas Firmin, a well- 
known philanthropist ; Henry Goreing, Esq. ; 
Herbert Stapley, Esq.; Thomas Peckham, 
Gent. ; and Richard Dereham, Esq. 

Whatever information any reader of 
‘N. & Q.’ can give me about Richard Haines 
or his descendants will be most gratefully 
acknowledged. His grandson Gregory, my 
a South Carolina lady, Alice Hooke, in 1719. 

REGINALD HArnes. 
Uppingham. 


SHERIFFS OF STAFFORDSHIRE, 1699-1730. 

Tue following list is written on the fly- 
leaves of a copy of ‘ Nicholas Machiavel’s 
Prince,’ translated out of Italian into English, 
by E(dward) D(acres), London, 1640, 12mo. 
It was written by Oswald Mosley, who bought 
the book in London, 1 June, 1715, for five 
shillings. The note of the assizes in 1714-15 
belongs to the year in which Mr. Mosley him- 
self was sheriff. 


SHERIFFS OF STAFFORDSHIRE. 
1699. Oswald Mosley, of H{all (?)] Court, Rolleston. 
1700. Benjamin Jolley. 
1701. Thomas Nabbs. 
1702. John Babington. 
1703. Thomas Okeover. 
1704. Mathew Ducy Morton. 
1705. Thomas Crompton. 
1706. William Trafford. 
1707. James Wood. 
1708. John Jervis. 
1709. Edmond Arblaster. 
Walter Mosley of Mer——(?) 
h Broke. 
St Edward Litleton, Bart. 
Gray. 
Oswald Mosley of Rolleston. 
. Thomas, son of George Birch of Harborne. 
John Turton of Alrewas. 
. Thomas Whitby of Heywood. 
. Charles Chadwick. 
. Edward Browne of Caverswall, Esq". 
1720. Sneyd of Keel, Esq’. 
1721. Humphry Hodgets, Esq". 
The three for 1715. Geor. Burge [?], M" Amphlet, 
M* Weston Bayley. 
The three for 1716. John Craddock, Es., Henry 
Arden, Es. Amphlet, Es. 
John Craddock, of Audley, Esq., is sopeinted 
lrewas 


SENSU 


Sheriffe— Excused, and John Turton of 
appointed Sheriffe. 


The three for 1717. Joseph Amphlet, John Crew, 
Weston Bayley. 

The three for 1718. Y* same. 

The three for 1721. Thomas Jolliffe, Es.. W™ 
Robins, Es., Hum. Hodgets, Es., both of Staf- 
ord. 

1722. Henry Goreing, Esq. 

1723. Zachary Babington, Esq. 

1724. Richard Scot, Esq. 

1725. Richard Townshend, Esq. 

1726. Fowke Hussey, Esq. 

1727. Edward Wilson of Cannock, Esq. 

1728. Samuel Newton, Esq. 

1729. Hen. Arden, Esq. 

1730. Robins. 

17145. Y° Judges y* came Oxf. Circuit: Lent Assises: 
Blencow, "Bary. Summer Assises: Blencow, 


Dormer. 

Browne, M' Holbock, M* Meers, of L* Radnor’s 
Office [?] next door to a picture shop in Pell 
Mell near Charing Cross. 

Mr’ Beresford, Judg Dormer’s Marshall. 

W. C. B. 


SHAKESPEARIANA. 

‘AnroNy AND CLeopaTRa,’ II. ii. 211-16 
(9 S. ix. 222).—Why go so far as the “ hawse- 
holes” for “eyes “Eye” is the common 
name for a loop of cord or rope, especiall 
“the circular loop of a shroud or stay” (Ad. 
miral Smyth), as in R. Scot, ‘ Discov. Witcher.’ 
(1584), xili. xxix. 277, “ Put the eie of the one 
{cord] into the eie or bowt of the other” 
(‘N.E.D.’). It serves also for the “ metal 
ring for holding a rod or bolt, or for a rope, 
&c., to pass through ” (‘ N.E.D.’). These seem 
more likely uses during the navigation of a 
ship than hawse-holes, which are only used 
when she is at anchor. 


JULIAN MARSHALL. 


“Their bends, adornings.” Here is a pun, 
just as in ‘Hamlet,’ “Take his gibes for 
graces,” punning on “gyves.” The bends 
are bows or curtsies, as in Chaucer's 
“shippes hoppesteres,” they curvetted.” 
Shakespere contrasts “eyes” and “bends,” 
the latter nautically from the verb “ to bind.” 
The sailor’s ‘* bends ” are tied knots. 

ABSENS. 


* Hamtet,’ I. i. 115 sg. 8. viii. 237, 480).— 
The graves stood tenantless, and the sheeted dead 
Did squeak and gibber in the Roman streets ; 


As, stars with trains of fire and dews of blood, 
Disasters in the sun, &c. 

Thus the passage in question stands in most 
editions, the asterisks representing a line or 
lines assumed to be lost. I do not think, 
however, that there is sufficient reason for 
this assumption, because a highly poetical 
reading can be had with very little alteration 
of the text. Thus: Dele the asterisks. The 
instead of “ As, stars” in the next line send 
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Asters. Dele the comma at the end of the 
line, and for “ Disasters,” beginning line 118, 
read Disaster’d. The whole passage will now 
appear as follows :— 

The graves stood tenantless, and the sheeted dead 

Did squeak and gibber in the Roman streets ; 

Asters with trains of fire and dews of blood 

Disaster'd in the sun ; and the moist star 

Upon whose influence Neptune’s empire stands 

Was sick almost to doomsday with eclipse. 

That is (lines 117-18), meteors or shooting 
stars (stelle trajectionis), or, it may be, comets, 
unstarred themselves, or became absorbed 
in the sun, “disorbed,” as Troilus has it 
(‘ Troilus and Cressida,’ II. ii. 46). 

I think the poet adopted the Greek dorip 
to differentiate from ordinary stars the por- 
tentous appearances of which Horatio speaks, 
and with a view to the quaint use of the 
word “disaster” in its primary meaning. 

Though Shakespeare does not often use 
Greek words, yet he does sometimes, and I 
can imagine him listening to a discussion at 
the “ Mermaid,” between his friends Jonson 
and Bacon, concerning Horer’s use of the 
word “aster,” where the flight of Here is 
compared to that of a meteor “ with trains of 
fire,” flung as a portent by Zeus the crafty 
(‘lliad,’ iv. 75-7). J. E. 


In his interesting account of the comets 
which appeared in the reign of Justinian, 
and were always thought to be the harbingers 
of war and calamity, Gibbon, speaking of 
one comet, says that after its appearance 
there ensued a remarkable paleness of the 
sun. It is also said that the sun looked pale 
during the year that followed the assassina- 
tion of pen and 
comet a red which was sup to be the 
soul of the dead hero. This will explain 
the speech of Horatio, who, after referring to 
the comets, says that “disasters dimmed the 
sun.” For I believe that Capell’s alteration 
of in to dimmed is right. As has been 
noticed, Shakespeare took some of the images 
in the speech of Horatio from Ovid ; and 
the verse of Homer which I quoted may have 
suggested to Ovid the following :— 

Sepe inter nimbos guttz cecidere cruentz. 
* Metamorphoses,’ xv. 788. 
It is, however, said that there was actually 
a rain of blood at the time of Cesar’s death. 
The other e of Homer which I could 
not find before, and in which it is said that 
Zeus rained blood in order to show that he 
meant mischief, is in the eleventh book of 
the ‘Iliad,’ lines 53-5. With regard to the 
repetition of the word star, I would say that 
it is better to repeat the right word than to 
change it to one that is wrong or weak. 


I have observed tautology in other great 
writers. I find the word yépas three times 
in six lines in the first book of the ‘ Iliad.’ 

E. YARDLEY. 


*‘Macsetu,’ I. iv. 35 (6 S. xi. 441).—If 
one dwells on “sons,” as one would naturally 
do in speaking, the line does not appear de- 
fective :— 

In dréps/ of sér/row. S6/ns, kins/men, thanes’/. 

E. Merton Dey. 

St. Louis. 


‘MEASURE FOR MeEasuRE,’ [V. iii. 102-3.— 
At the consecrated Fount, 
A League below the Citie. 
Dr. W. Aldis Wright has, in his note on 
‘Coriolanus,’ I. x. 31 (Clarendon Press edition), 
remarked that in some cases of local colour- 
ing Shakespeare had probably London in his 
mind. It may, therefore, be not without 
interest to observe that both the Theatre 
and the Curtain (I quote from Halliwell’s 
‘Illustrations of the Life of Shakespeare,’ 
parti. p 9), 
‘** were situate in the parish of Shoreditch, in the 
fields of the Liberty of Halliwell, in which locality, 
if the Davenant tradition is in the slightest degree 
to be trusted, Shakespeare must have commenced 
his metropolitan career. This Liberty, at a later 
period termed Holywell, derived its name from a 
sacred (A.-S. halig) well or fountain which took its 
rise in the marshy grounds situated to the west of 
the high street leading from Norton Folgate to Shore- 
ditch Church—mora in qua fons qui dicitur Halli- 
welle oritur, charter of a.p. 1189, —— ip Dug- 
dale’s ‘ Monasticon Anglicanum,’ ed. 1682, p. 531.’ 
So, too, Halliwell Priory may also have sug- 
ested the “ moated-Grange” of the dejected 
Mariana’s retirement, as well as the religious 
house where the duke donned the friar’s 
habit. ALFRED E. THISELTON. 


* Macbeth,’ I, ii. 21.— 
Which ne’er shook hands, nor bade farewell to him. 
While something might be said for “for- 
tune” as the antecedent of “ which”— 
although disdained by Macbeth, who fought 
like valour’s minion, fortune smiled on Mac- 
donwald’s quarrel, and ne'er shook hands nor 
bade farewell to him until his death, when 
his supporters fled—I believe that “ which” 
refers to “ brandish’d steel,” and that we are 
to understand from the line in question that 
the blows were continuous until Macdonwald 
fell. E. Merton Dey. 
St. Louis. 
‘MacseTs,’ I. v. 23-6. — Seymour says, 
“The difficulty here arises from the cumu- 
lative conjunction, which leads us to expect 
new matter, whereas that which follows is 
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only amplification.” This is not quite true. 
The first “ that” represents the end, and the 
second the means to that end. Macbeth 
would have a prize, and as that prize entails 
a certain deed, he would have the deed done 
without involving his own guilt — would 
wrongly win, and yet escape the responsi- 
bility. The meaning of lines 25 and 26 would 
seem to be :— 
And (thou’ldst have) that (done) which rather thou 
dost fear to do 
Than wishest should be undone. 
E. Merton Dey. 
St. Louis. 


THomas 4 BeckeT AND THE CATHEDRAL 
Cuurca or Sictenza.—It is a notable fact 
that Spain was one of the first of the conti- 
nental monarchies to venerate St. Thomas 
of Canterbury as a martyr of the Catholic 
Church. The explanation is simple. The 

ueen of Castille at that time was the 
Princess Leonora, daughter of the Nerman 
king of England. It is probable that she 
took with her to Spain some Anglo-Norman 
chaplains, and succeeded in placing them on 
the episcopal thrones of the Spanish Church, 
and, by the irony of history, it is also to be 
noted that it was a Spanish princess who was 
the innocent occasion of the suppression, in 
the Anglican Church, of the tomb and the 


bishop died abroad as an ambassador, pro- 
bably in Germany, and that he sent his 
right arm to bless post mortem his faithful 
disciples of Seguntium. Don Carlos has given, 
in his unpublished book entitled ‘ Resumen 
de varias Correcciones y Advertencias, que 
en vista de los Documentos de los Archivos 
de la Santa Yglesia de Sigiienza deben 
hacerse al Cathalato [sic] Seguntino,’ his 
reasons for believing that Bishop Joscelin, 
who ruled the see of Sigiienza from 1168 
till 1179 a.p., was a Norman or English 
priest. He refers me to the printed books 
Santa Librada Virgen y Martir, Patrona de 
la Santa Iglesia, Ciudad y Obispado de 
Sigiienza, por el Doctor Don Diego Eugenio 
Gonzalez Chantos y Ullauri’ (Madrid, 1806), 
and ‘ La Catedral de Sigiienza, erigida en el 
Siglo XIL....... por D. Manuel Pérez-Villamil’ 
(Madrid, 1899), in which there are some 
things derived from himself and some faulty 
copies of inscriptions, &c. (see pp. 336-7 for 
the subject of these notes). He has shown 
me in the library of his cathedral—of which 
he is about to publish a catalogue and which 
contains many precious manuscripts and 
incunables— four volumes in parchment 
| which belonged to Bishop Rodrigo, who was 
| consecrated Bishop of Sigiienza in 1182, and 
presented many books to the library of his 
church. In one of these there is a minute 
account of the life and last moments of 


commemoration liturgical of the aforesaid A y 
Primate of All England. It can be proved | St. Thomas 4 Becket. It occupies twenty- 
that St. Thomas 4 Becket enjoyed his popu- | three leaves of parchment, of small folio 
larity in Spain within a very few years of | size, beautifully written in very large and 
his death—in Toledo, Salamanca, Zamora, | very black letters, with numerous abbre- 
Sigiienza, &c. Don Carlos Rodriguez Tierno— | viations This document, of the end of the 
who has been a canon of the Cathedral Church | twelfth century, begins thus: “ Ad laudem 
of Sigiienza since 9 April, 1862, and is now, | beatissimi Martiris Thome : et fidelium edifi- 
by order of Pope Leo XIII, whom all the | cationem opus impar scientie mee aggredior ”; 
world respects, precentor (chantre) of that | and ends as follows: “* Et aperte cognoscent 
capitular corporation—has this day placed | quod non sit Ecclesia sed scismaticorum con- 
before me some documents concerning the| venticula quam Martir iste respuebat; et 
engrafting upon Spanish Christianity of | infidelitas [sic] aliud sentire de Deo quam 
English ecclesiasticism. Most of them he had | ipse predicabat.” It fixes the date of the 
already communicated to me in May, 1897,| death of St. Thomas as “quarto Kalendas 
when I was examining the remains of Byzan-| Januarii, anno ab_ Incarnatione Domini 
tine (in English Norman) architecture in this | M°C°LXX°, primo die post sollempnitatem 
Iberian city. In the chapel of St. Catherine | Innocentium.” St. Thomas had his altar here 
(Santa Catalina), formerly called “de Sal already in 1192. The surname of Bishop 


Tomas Martir,” in this cathedral, there is an | Joscelin appears to have been Adelida. Can 
any information about him be produced from 


documents written in England in the twelfth 
century ? St. Thomas was canonized while 


inscription, which is quite recent, though in | 
medizval letters, “Hic est inclusa Joscelini | 
presulis vina”—7 ¢., ‘‘ Herein is enclosed the | 


elbow of the Prelate Joscelin.” Don Carlos | this prelate ruled in Siguenza, and an altar 
was present when that reliquary was opened, | was erected in his memory in the Cathedral 
and believes the bone which the inscription | of Toledo while D. Cerebruno, who preceded 
commemorates to be there. It was left where | Joscelin as Bishop of Sigiienza, was Primate 
it was found. He infers from all his studies | of all the Spains. 

in the antiquities of Sigiienza that the said 


Epwarp Spencer Dopeson. 
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“RusBer.”—Rubber, of course, is directly 
derived from the verb rub, a Gaelic word of 
the same meaning as the English, but the 
origin of the particular application of this old 
term to a set of games, most generally of 
whist, has never been satisfactorily explained. 
Dictionaries appear to be silent upon this 
particular point. The question has been 
put several times in ‘N. & Q.,’ the conclu- 
sion arrived at being that the term reached 
whist through the game of bowls, one ex- 

lanation being the rubbing or contact of the 

lls. I suggest a simpler and more direct 
source. Before counters and markers came 
into general use, the score or tally of games 
was kept by the players by chalk marks 
upon the table, especially in taverns, &c., 
where chalk was used for other scores. 
When the contest of games was ended and 
settled for, the “chalks” were rubbed out 
(like the cleaning of a slate) to make room 
for a fresh set of marks. Hence the term 
rub or rubber being applied to the final act 
of the contest, the obliteration of the scores; 
hence its application to the ending or deciding 
ame, when the time for that action arose ; 
ence its application to the whole contest. 
This, I have little doubt, is the true origin 
of the term, which was as likely put into 
practice originally for card and other games 
as for bowls. In Cotton’s‘Compleat Gamester'’ 
(1674) there will be found several references 
to the scoring of card games by means of 
chalk marks. J. S. McTegar. 


EpiraPH ON AN ATTORNEY.—We are all 
familiar with the epitaph composed upon 
Frederick, Prince of Wales, the father of 
George IIl. I was, therefore, surprised to 
find that it was after all only an adaptation. 
Thus [ have recently met with the following 
(I preserve the spelling) :— 

ON EDW. HUBLAN, A CORNISH ATTORNEY. 

I Faith Ned, 

I’m glad thou ’rt dead, 

But had it been another, 

I could a wisht had been thy Brother ; 

And for the good of the Nation, 

Thy whole generation ; 

But seeing thou ’rt dead 

There’s no more to be said. 
*Sepulchrorum Inscriptiones ; or, a Curious Coll 

tion of above 900 of the most Remarkable Epi- 

taphs,’ &c., vol. i. p. 35. Westminster, 1727. 

OXONIENSIS. 
[The similar lines quoted by GNomon at 9% S, 
vili. 307 are of earlier date.] 


ceremonies of non-Christian religious systems. 
It is therefore interesting to note a contra 
evolution in the adaptation of the hot cross 
bun to suit the susceptibilities of the large 
Mohammedan colony located in the East- 
End of London, by the substitution of the 
crescent for the cross. Lloyd's Weekly News- 
paper, dated 30 March, is responsible for the 
following :— 

** An East-End baker, finding that certain of his 
Mahommedan customers objected to the hot cross 
bun by reason of religious scruples, had on Good 
Friday a part of his stock stamped with the Pro- 
phet’s crescent. The buns were promptly bought 
up by Moslem patrons.” 

G. Yarrow 

South Hackney. 


Tue Oricin or Sweeny Topp. (See 9 8. 
vii, 508 ; viii. 131, 168, 273, 348, 411, 512.)— 
Doubts existing in the mind of some corre- 
spondents as to the origin of Sweeny Todd, 
I have made extensive research to discover 
the fundamental basis, and so far succeeded. 
The story of Sweeny Todd was first imported 
from France in 1823, and appeared in a 
monthly publication, the 7e/l-7'ale, published 
by Henry Fisher, printer of T. Camden’s 
‘Tapert History of England’ (1824). It 
was entitled ‘A Terrific Story of the Rue 
de la Harpe, Paris,’ and described the 
cruel murder and mutilation of a country 

entleman in the 4outigue of a fiend -like 
Flaws, who, after appropriating a casket 
of pearls he carried, disposed of the corpse 
to his paramour in crime, a pie-maker, 
whose patties were the rage of Parisian 
society. The subsequent discovery of the 
remains, as well as of the skeletons and skulls 
of nearly three hundred human beings who 
had become victims to these monsters, 
diffused disgust and dismay through the 
French metropolis. Their execution and 
confession, with the edict prohibiting the 
erection of any habitations in future upon 
the accursed spot, duly detailed in Fouché’s 
‘Archives of the Police,’ fix the period of the 
crime in 1800. When Edward Lloyd started 
his sensational penny library, Thomas 
Prest, the author of ‘Tom Gallant ; or, the 
Life of a Sailor, Ashore and Afloat,’ and many 
other contributions to fiction of that class, 
embodied the Gallic details of the Rue de 
la Harpe, in the Faubourg St. Marcelle, 
in an exciting tale, changing the French 
characters into English, and introducing 


several fresh individuals. The action was 


Hor Crescent Buns.—Students of the| transferred from the Rue de la Harpe to 
origin of Easter customs, signs, and symbols | near St. Dunstan’s Church, Fleet Street, and 


are frequently confron 


with parallel | the pie-shop to Bell Yard, Temple Bar. It 


sources connected with pagan rites or the! was issued by Lloyd in 1840. The first 
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dramatic version was in two acts and eight 
scenes, adapted from Prest’s thrilling narra- 
tive of ‘Sweeny Todd, the Barber of Fleet 
Street, and the String of Pearls,’ by George 
Dibdin Pitt, and produced by Samuel Lane 
at the Britannia Saloon, Hoxton, in 1842 
Mark Howard was the fiendish Figaro ; Mrs. 
Atkinson (mother of the celebrated Sadler's 
Wells actress) the pie-maker and paramour 
of Todd — Maria vett (who is shot by 
Sweeny, instead of being brought to the 
scaffold as in the French narrative) ; Charles 
Pitt (afterwards manager of the Sheffield 
Theatre) enacted the Peckham madhouse 
keeper Jonas Fogg ; Joseph Reynolds (an old 
favourite at the Brit.) was the Indian officer 
Col. Jeffrey ; and Sam Sawford was the victim 
(Mark Ingestrie). Frederick Hazleton brought 
out a later edition of ‘Sweeny Todd’ in 
three acts at the old Victoria Theatre, 
George Yates taking the part of the barber 
fiend, and making it very popular among 
the patrons of fourth-rate playhouses. 
Henry C. Porter. 
14, Livingstone Road, West Brighton. 


*Mrs. Carnac,’ By Str REyYNOLDs. 
—Elizabeth Catherine, daughter of Thomas 
Rivett, Esq., M.P. for Derby, by Anna Maria 
his wife, daughter of the Rev. Peter Sibley, 
was baptized at All Saints’ Church, Derby, 
8 April, 1751. She married in London, 24 July, 
1769, as his second wife, Brigadier-General 
John Carnac, Commander-in-Chief of the 
Forces in Bengal, and thereafter second in 
Council at Bombay, who distinguished himself 
by the important victory gained over Shah 
Alum, Emperor of Delhi (the Great Mogul), 
and a French contingent, commanded by M. 
Law, who, with fifteen officers and fifty of 
his men, was taken prisoner near Patna, on 
15 January, 1761. General Carnac died 
29 November, 1800; at Mangalore (Malabar 
coast), where he was buried, aged eighty- 
four years. Mrs. Carnac died at Broach, 
Bombay, on 18 January, 1780, aged twenty- 
eight years, and was buried in Bombay. 
Monumental inscription to the memory of 
General and Mrs. Carnac in St. Thomas’s 
Cathedral, Bombay. Vide Burke’s ‘ Baronet- 
age,’ s.n. ‘ Rivett-Carnac.’ 

Lionet A. V. ScHANK. 


MALLET UseD BY CHRISTOPHER WREN.— 
The Standard of the 23rd of April states that 
at the laying of the foundation stone of the 
new mission church of the Good Shepherd, 
Small Heath, Birmingham, which took place 
on the previous day with full Masonic ritual, 
Lord Leigh, the Provincial Grand Master of 
Warwickshire, made use of the mallet known 


as the Wren gavel, which was employed by 
Sir Christopher Wren at the laying of the 
foundation stone of St. Paul’s Cathedral in 
1675. N. 8. 8. 


Jewish May Meetrnes.—On the 11th of 
May the Jewish community will for the first 
time associate itself with the May meetings 
customs. The Daily News of April 21st states 
that ‘‘the conference will be unique in the 
annals of English Jews...... All the synagogues 
in the United Kingdom have been invited to 
the first of these forgatherings, which will 
be held in London on the 11th of May next.” 
Sir Samuel Montagu is to preside. The 
object of the conference is to unite London 
and provincial Jews in the common work of 
the community. One of the very first tasks 
to which the conference will address itself 
will be the dispersion (so far as practicable) 
of the seething Ghettoes in the Bast-End of 
London and several provincial towns. It is 

roposed to hold the conference every year 
in a different town, and it will be known as 
the “ Jewish Congregational League.” 
A. N. Q. 


ALLEGED EcLipseE AT THE DEATH OF QUEEN 
Anne. —In Mr. Sichel’s recent work on 
‘Bolingbroke and his Times’ (which I am 
glad to learn is to be supplemented by a 
second volume on the later part of his strange 
career) we read at p. 497, where the author is 
speaking of the death of Queen Anne, which 
occurred on 1 August, Old Style( =12 by N.S.), 
1714, that “it was the day, as the supersti- 
tious noted, of an eclipse of the sun.” 

Now the moon was new that year on 
30 July, so that there could have n no 
eclipse on 1 August ; as a matter of fact, the 
single eclipse of the sun that year was in 
December, only a small partial one and not 
visible anywhere in Europe. Mr. Sichel 
cites as his authority a letter from Swift to 
Pope, which is to be found in Swift’s ‘ Works,’ 
second edition, vol. xvi. p. 229. The letter 
in question is dated 28 June, 1715, and con- 
tains the passage :— 

“Upon the whole, ne may truly attribute my 
silence to the eclipse, but it was that eclipse whic 
happened on the Ist of August.” 

Probably in the second clause of this 
sentence the word “eclipse” is used meta- 
phorically, and is intended to refer to the 
queen’s death itself, which produced so 
great a change that “Queen Anne is dead” 
passed into a proverb, which is still occa- 
sionally used. There was a total eclipse of 
the sun, the central line of which passed 
over England, on 22 April, 1715, and possibly 
Swift refers to this in the first clause of the 
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above letter, as, of course, it made a great 
sensation in this country about two months 
before the letter was written. 

Before closing my note it occurred to me 
to consult Mr. Elwin’s edition of Pope's 
works. There I find (vol. vii. p. 10) the 
same letter from Swift, with a foot-note by 
the editor taking the view which I have just 
expressed, that the second “eclipse” is not 
meant for an astronomical event, but for the 
queen’s death. W. T. 

Blackheath. 


Qucries, 


WE must ~~ correspondents desiring infor- 

mation on family matters of only private interest 

to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 

, order that the answers may be addressed to them 
irect. 


Stripes on Sartors’ Is there 
authority for the statement that the three 
stripes on the collars of sailors in the Royal 
Navy are so placed in honour of the three 
victories Nile, Copenhagen, and Trafalgar, 
and that the black tie is in perpetual memory 
of Nelson? Has the collar its origin in the 
idea of protection against the friction of the 
pigtail ? ALBERT HARTSHORNE. 


Napoteon’s First Marrtace. — What is 
the most trustworthy account of the romance 
of Napoleon’s first marriage ? L. Pace. 

Turret House, Felpham, Sussex. 


DICKENSIANA: ‘Davip CopPpERFIELD.’ — 
Long Ned Bead wood.”—In chap. xxii. Miss 
Mowcher says, “It won’t do to be like long | 
adwood, when they took him to} 
church ‘to marry him to somebody,’ as he 
says, and left the bride behind.” Who was | 
Ned Beadwood? The allusion is probably to | 
some old ballad. 
‘Little Tafflin’ (chap. xxviii.) —This is the | 
title of one of Mrs. Micawber’s favourite songs. 
I should be glad to know the name of com- 
poser, &c., and date. F. G. Krrron. 
St. Albans. 


| 
| 


Kine anp Peyton Duet.— Where shall I 
find accounts of the duel in 1698 between 
Thomas King, Esq., of Thurlow, co. Suffolk 
(who married Elizabeth Cordell, the daughter 
of Sir John Cordell, Bart.), and Sir Sewster | 
Peyton. Bart., of Peyton Hall, Boxford, in 
which the former was killed? Where was he 
buried ? C. Mason. 

29, Emperor’s Gate, S.W. 


Sr. Omer Convent, Cen- | 


convent at St. Omer for their education in 
the first years of the eighteenth century ? 
Perhaps the /ntermédiaire might help. 
ConsTANCE RUSSELL. 
Swallowfield, Reading. 


STROHLING, A Srncer.—Can any one give 
me particulars of a Madame Stroehling, or 
Strohling, who appeared in London as a 
singer about 1830 or a little later? Her 
husband was a portrait painter, a Russian or 
a Pole, I think. E. EcKERSLEY. 


‘Tue Carrion Crow.’—Can you kindly 
tell me where I can find ‘The Carrion Crow’? 
1 think it is a nonsense verse, but am not 
sure. DENVIL. 


Rozert Davis's Divine the 
fifth volume of the Report of the Historical 
Manuscripts Commission on the papers be- 
longing to the Duke of Portland at Welbeck 
Abbey, p. 350, there is a letter from Robert 
Davis, dated Leith, 20 October, 1713, to the 
Earl of Oxford, stating that the writer had 
invented a diving engine. The earl was at 
that time the holder of a patent for recover- 
ing plate lost in ships wrecked on the coast 
of America, and the inventor thinks that his 
machine may be useful. The letter is accom- 
panied by a certificate dated 20 September, 
1704, signed by “inhabitants of the Lizzard 

arish,” Cornwall, setting forth that they saw 

Javis go several times under the water in his 
engine. Is anything known of Robert Davis 
or of the construction of his omgmes — 


RicHARD SMITH AND RIS Liprary.—Dibdin, 
in his ‘Bibliomania,’ mentions a copy of 
Richard Smith’s catalogue, 1682, with prices 
and purchasers’ names added. He refers to 
it as sold in the Lort sale. I should be glad 
to know where this or any other copies with 
the purchasers’ names may be found. I 
should also like to know the present where- 
abouts of Richard Smith's own manuscript 
catalogue, with notes and observations, which 
was in Thomas Thorpe’s ‘ Catalogue of Manu- 
scripts,’ 1836, No. 104. E. Gorpon Durr. 

Prince’s Park, Liverpool. 


Incuis MSS. at OxFrorp.— Will some Oxford 
correspondent kindly give me some notes as 
to Esther Inglis’s MSS. in the Bodleian ; and 
also as to her copy of the Psalms in the 
library of Christ Church ? 

J. G. WALLACE-J AMEs. 

Haddington. 


Curtous Worp-Coraces.—(1) Retiral.—Is 


TurY.—Would it be possible to get a list of | this a word recognized by Dr. Murray and 
the English and Scotch girls who were in a the ‘N.E.D.? I made a note of it as having 
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been used instead of “retirement” in a 
number of Black and White for June, 1895 
(the date of the particular number | have 
lost). The writer apparently thought that 
if “ retire” was the equivalent of “ withdraw,” 
the proper correspondent to “ withdrawal” 
was “retiral.” But then one is of Latin- 
French and the other of Saxon origin. 

(2) Cavilists—This word is used instead of 
cavillers in a book called ** Ceylon and the 
Cingalese, by H. C. Sirr, M.A., late Deputy 
Queen's Advocate of the Northern Circuit,” 
published in 1850. The graduate and learned 
author says: “Cavilists have recently en- 
deavoured,” &c. But where did he find this 
word ? or has Dr. Murray found it? 

J. P. Lewis 

{Dr. Murray has not found cavillist. Retiral is 
not yet reached by the ‘ H.E.D.,’ but is in Anuan- 
dale’s four-volume Ogilvie, published 1882. ] 


Otp Spoons. — Can any of your readers 
give me information as to the mark on some 
old silver (?) spoons in my possession, which 
belonged to an ancestor living in 1770? They 
are stamped with “J. S.,” and on the tea- 
spoons there is a double impression of what 
appears to be a bell. This is rather worn, 
but is of a rounded triangular form. On 
the gravy spoon it is repeated three times. 

Louisa WALLACE-J aMEs. 

Haddington, N.B. 


_ Furniture.—An_ explanation 
is desired of the words indicated below 
occurring in an inventory of St. Peter's 
Church, Barnstaple, dated 1564 (from a press 
cutting) :— 

“Itm. a chis apel [chasuble] and a tynobe/ to 
the same.” 

“Itm. iiii prosyna//es, iii manuettes,” &c. 

““Itm. a nomeliet set forthe by the bishop of 
London [? homily].” 

“Ttm. a /egen booke, an old aulter cloth of 
bokram in pais [?).” 

“Tem. a per of postefes, an oil vat of coppar.” 


INDEX-MAKING.—What are the books (in 
English) that are most desirable to be in- 
dexed? Some years ago the Index Society 
put outa list which included Hacket’s ‘ Life 
of Archbishop Williams ' (folio, 1693). I have 
done that work and several others, and am 
now ready for another. I find index-making 
a very pleasant occupation for 

A Man or Lersure 


“Away wits.” — Mr. George Meredith, 
usually so carefully observant of fine dis- 
tinctions, whether in language or in thought, 
seems to have slipped for once in his use of 
the phrase “away with” in ‘ Diana of the 


Crossways,’ chap. i. In recounting some of 
the wise and witty sayings of his heroine 
the author tells us, “ But she would have 
us away with sentimentalism.” The context 
shows plainly enough that the meaning is, she 
would have us put it away or have nothing 
to do with it. Can “away with” in this 
sense be properly used in any other mood 
than the imperative? The now nearly obso- 
lete signification of “ tolerate,” ‘* put up with,” 
is familiar from its use in the Bible and 
Shakespeare. “She never could away with 
me,” says Justice Shallow, and Falstaff re- 
joins, “ Never, never; she would always 
say she could not abide Master Shallow” 
(‘2 Henry LV.,’ IIL. ii.). 
R. Bruce Boswe.t. 


HounpspircH.—Anthony Munday, in his 
additions toStow (‘Survey of London’), speaks 
very indignantly of the usurers, “a base kind 
of vermin,” who then inhabited Houndsditch. 
Again, in Lupton’s ‘ London and the Country 
Carbonadoed’ (1632), and in one of the 
satires in ‘The Letting of Humour’s Blood 
in the Head-Veine’ (1611), the extortions 

ractised by the brokers are denounced. 
None of these authorities gives any indica- 
tion of the nationality or religion of these 
moneylenders, but the inference is obvious. 
Can any reader confirm this? It is common 
knowledge that the street has retained this 
characteristic as a mart of brokers, ‘* sellers of 
olde apparell and such like,” from the early 
sixteenth century until the present day with- 
out interruption. ALECK ABRAHAMS. 

39, Hillmarton Road, N. 


Peter was admitted to West- 
minster School in 1771. Any information 
concerning him is wanted. G. F. R. B. 

Coronation Item: Printers WantTED.—A 
friend has shown me a coloured print of a 
coronation thus headed :— 

** A Perspective of Westminster Abbey from the 
High Altar to the West End, shewing the manner of 
His Majestie’s Crowning. Also the manner of dis- 
posing, seating and placing several of the Persons 
who came in the Proceeding, &c. Exactly taken 
from Sandford. Printed for Bowles & Carver and 
R. Wilkinson.” No date attached. 

Can any one inform me when these printers 
flourished ? A. D. 


WesTERHAM Quakers.—In the High Street 
at Westerham is, I believe, a chapel of the Open 
Brethren, and adjoining it are some cottages 
reached by six steps. I should be glad to 
know if, as I have been informed, these 
cottages stand on the site of a meeting-house 


of the Quakers, who were once numerous in 
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Westerham. If so, was there a graveyard 
attached, as was usually the case in former 
times? In an antique-looking house near is 
said to have lived one Gibbard, a shoeing 
smith, the last of the Westerham Quakers. 
There is apparently no mention of him in 
the Quaker registers ; but he may have died 
before 1785, at a period when these records 
were very incomplete. Information would 
be welcomed. Gipson THOMPSON. 
Edenholm, Thames Ditton. 


Gotr.—“ Golf,” in the ancient ‘ Icelandic 
Dictionary’ of Runolphus Jonas, is the 
equivalent of the Latin pavimentum, which 
[ suppose we may call “floor,” if not 
“‘ground,” in English. Is this word the 
originating cause of the name of the “ancient 
and royal game,” or is there some other 
meaning to that name and origin of it? 


{In ‘H.E.D.’ identitied rather doubtfully with 
Dutch olf, a club, but the origin of the word is 
said to be obsoure. } 


SPELLING Rerorm.—I have given a good 
deal of time to this matter, which I believe 
of importance in education. I ask the 
opinion of readers on this primary question. 
Should any change be international—i.c., 
should the new method be applicable to the 
spelling of foreign words? Most, I think, 
will at first be inclined to answer, Yes. But 
suppose we agree to adopt the Italian values 
of the vowel letters, and the convention that 
doubling a vowel indicates its lengthening, 
and ¢ as the symbol for the enveleed sibilant 
heard in ice, pence, &c. Then we should write 
instead of grace, face, &c., greec, feeg, 
Would not so great a change make the learn- 
ing of English more difficult to a foreigner 
who knows any Romance language, and the 
reading of old books in English a little more 
difficult to our children ? T. WItson. 

Harpenden. 


Tae Cross Prostrate. — Reference to 
paintings, engravings, and other works of 
art in which the cross is represented as 
having been laid on the ground or otherwise 
removed from the erect position before the 
body of Christ was taken from it will oblige. 

W. 8S. Watson. 

Ellis Island, N.Y. 


any reader afford 
me information as to the whereabouts of a 
volume, printed or MS., entitled ‘Curious 
Particulars of Brightwalton,’ by Dr. R. Eyre, 
of Brightwalton, Berks, 1770? 

JEORGE C. PEACHEY. 

Brightwalton, Wantage. 


Beglies. 


MINAS AND EMPECINADOS., 
(9% S. ix. 188.) 

FRANCISCO was the greater of the Minas. 
Xaviero, his nephew, after a brief and stormy 
career, was shot in Mexico (1817) at the age 
of twenty-eight. The mere history of Fran- 
cisco is a thirty years’ romance. He made 
war much as the Boer generals do in our day. 
With comparatively small forces, by extreme 
mobility he not only evaded capture, but was 
able to strike many telling blows at the 
French. When beaten his men dispersed on 
all sides, a meeting-place being previously 
arranged by Mina. He speedily eclipsed the 
many guerilla leaders of his time—E! Empe- 
cinado, El Medico, El Marquesito, El om 
El Pastor, &c.—and his success was such that 
he was placed in command of a larger force. 
In these operations, however, he failed to 
sustain his reputation, probably because in 


| his first exploits he had been at great pains 
| to exclude all regular officers of the Spanish 


army. He was repeatedly beaten—notably - 
Pannetier, and again by Reille and Caffarelli 
(1812) ; and it speaks well for his system that 
he was still able, in some form, to take the 
field. After the war Mina found that all his 
efforts had been in vain; and his opinions 
(very freely spoken) were so obnoxious to the 
vile gang of priests and parasites who, now 
that the fighting was over, formed the en- 
tourage of the wretched Ferdinand VILI., that 
he had to flee for his life. A futile attempt 
in the north followed. In the Hundred Days 
Mina, then in the Céte d’Or, was offered a 
command by Napoleon, but declined. At the 
restoration he found that his old enemies 
were his best friends, Louis XVIII. repeatedly 
refusing to give him up to Ferdinand. He 
was back again in Spain in 1820. The con- 
stitution was once more in being, and the 
royal power was represented by the infamous 
of the Faith ”—a collection of blood- 
thirsty miscreants led by a monk, Marajion 
(“The Trappist”). Mina drove this rabble 
before him. In the subsequent defence of 
Catalonia against Marshal Moncey he proved 
a worthy antagonist. He was compelled to 
fly on the return of Ferdinand, whose lying 
“clemency” he appreciated at its true value. 
In 1830 he again appeared in Navarre—this 
time unsuccessfully. A price was on his head, 
and he lay hidden among the rocks, hunted, 
like a beast, by dogs. He managed to cross 
the frontier, and thence to England. The year 
1834 saw him once more in Spain, —— 
the Carlists. But he was worn out, an 
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though some success attended him he was 
unable to effect anything decisive. He re- 
— in April, 1835, and died a few months 
ater. 

The contrast between Peterborough and 
Mina seems rather strained. The latter was 
a guerilla leader acting in his own country. 
Peterborough was compelled by circumstances 
to become something of a “ free captain ” in 
Spain. If it is true that he was responsible 
for the capture of Barcelona (of which there 
seems to be some little doubt), Peterborough 
deserves a higher place than Mina. The 
og would seem to be in the contempt of 

th for the red tape of their day. Peter- 
borough had his way by land and sea as long 
as it was humanly possible. His methods 
were impossible a hundred years later, even 
if Mina had been capable of anything outside 
his own experience. Mina inveighed against 
the officers of the regular army. They were 
the slaves of an unsuccessful system, and he 
would have none of them. He was able 
to create his material, while Peterborough 
had to work with what was to his hand ; and 
Marlborough, “ who thought no campaigning 
except his own material,” took care in his 
wretched fashion that it should be none of 
the best. Both made free use of the means, 

ood and (often) bad, that came to hand. 

uch disgraceful incidents as Peterborough’s 
shameless trick on Mahoni at Murviedro and 
Mina’s destruction of Castellfollit seem merely 
necessary events in such stormy careers 
Mina, however, was made of sterner stuff 
than the fiery and versatile Mordaunt. 
“Here was Castellfollit,” he wrote on one 
of its ruined walls. “Cities, learn by this 
example not to befriend the enemies of your 
country !” 

It may be mentioned as a coincidence that 
when Peterborough arrived in Spain the Por- 
tuguese general in .nominal command over 
tough old Galway and the allies was Las 
Minas. Grorce MARSHALL. 

Sefton Park, Liverpool. 

The guerilla system of warfare was of a 
wild and romantic character. Men totally 
unfitted by previous habits and education 
appeared upon the scene, and developed 
talent and determination that made them a 
scourge to the invaders of their country. 
But theirs was simply a war of extermination. 
Expecting no quarter (they were called 
bandits by the French), they did not extend 
any to those who became their prisoners. 
“War to the knife” was the motto of the 
guerillas, and on both sides blood flowed in 
torrents. Several of the followers of Juan 
Martin Diez, the Empecinado, having 'been 


surprised in the mountains, they were nailed 
to the trees and left there to die of hunger 
and thirst. To the same trees, before a week 
elapsed, a similar number of French soldiers 
were affixed by the guerillas. Some females 
had been abused most scandalously by the 
escort of a convoy; in return the guerilla 
leader drove into an ermida eighty French- 
men and their officers, set fire to the thatch, 
and burnt them to death. Such were the 
dreadful enormities a system of retaliation 
caused. Many of the guerilla bands were 


‘actuated in every enterprise by a love of 


bloodshed and spoliation. Others took the 
field from nobler motives: a great love of 
their country and religion, and for ven- 
geance against a tyranny which had become 
insufferable. These desperate adventurers 
were commanded by men of the most dis- 
similar professions ; and, strange to say, the 
most ferocious band that invested Biscay 
was commanded by a woman named Mar- 
tina. Of all the guerilla leaders the two 
Minas were the most daring and successful. 
The younger, Xavier, had but a short career 
—chivalrous and romantic. The elder, Fran- 
cisco Espoz y Mina, was born in 1784, and 
became a guerilla chief in 1809, and after 
obtaining several victories over the French 
generals was promoted to the rank of field- 
marshal. Mina was the idol of the Spanish 
people, who styled him the “ King of Navarre,” 
and extolled his deeds beyond those of the 
Cid or the most famous knights of Spanish 
chivalry and romance. Mina resided in 
England for some time, but returned to 
Spain in 1834 to oppose Don Carlos, and 
died on 24 December, 1836, of wounds he 
received at Barcelona. 
Henry Geracp Hope. 
119, Elms Road, Clapham, 8. W. 


Gorpon Riots S. ix. 68, 233).—In the 
‘Annual Register’ for 1780 will be found a 
full account (the best I have come across) 
of the riots, the burning of Langdale’s, &c , 
together with a report of the subsequent 
judicial proceedings, names of prisoners, 
verdicts, sentences (where found guilty). I 
would have mentioned this sooner, only I was 
afraid of being “‘one among too many.” A 
full list (but without names) of those put on 
trial may also be found in Thornbury’s ‘ Old 
and New London’ (new edition, ed. by 
Edward Walford, 1893, vol. vi. p. 347). Lang- 
dale’s is still, I believe, in the hands of the 
original family ; but I doubt whether the 
products of the firm in 1902, however much 
the perfumes, vanilla, &c., might tempt the 
fair, but frail ones among the rioters (espe- 
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cially the negress), would cause the brutal 
rowdies of 1780 to fall down on hands and 
knees and “lap up” the liquor. Should your 
correspondent have special reasons (other 
than the average interest we must all feel in 
historical matters) for seeking information 
on the subject, if he cares to drop me a line 
I shall be pleased to forward (gratuitously) 
one or two short extracts from the books I 
have named. Hersert B. Ciayton. 
39, Renfrew Road, Lower Kennington Lane. 


The Universal Magazine of 1780 contains a 
pretty full description of these riots and a 
portrait of the unfortunate originator, Lord 
George Gordon. W.C. B. refers to 7 S. ii. 
341-3. This, it may be observed, contains an 
account of them mainly drawn from ‘ Barnaby 
Rudge,’ a book which may he easier of access 
to most readers. Joun Prckrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


CRAPELET BIBLIOGRAPHY (9 S, ix. 289).— 
For a complete list of G. A. Crapelet’s 
‘Collection des Anciens Monuments de 
l'Histoire et de la Langue Francaise’ (twelve 
different works) see Brunet’s ‘Manuel’ sud 
*Crapelet.’ H. Kress. 

Oxford. 


“CE NEST QUE LE PREMIER PAS QUI COUTE” 
(9 S. ix. 165, 219).—As to the origin of this 
saying. Gibbon, in his note 100 to his thirty- 
ninth chapter, says: “ A lady of my acquaint- 
ance once observed [on the miracle of 
St. Denis], ‘La distance n’y fait rien; il 
n’y a que,’” &c. Gibbon seems to imply that 
he either knew or regarded it as ascertained 
that the lady made the observation, and 
that he thought it an original one on her 
part. Guizot is quoted, on this note, in 
Milman and Smith's Gibbon, as stating that | 
the lady was Madame du Deffand. 

c. O. R. 


CLEBURNE: Bowes: Warp S. ix. 189).— 
For pedigree of Bowes of Streatham see 
Foster’s ‘Visitations of Yorkshire,’ p. 597. 
Hutton of Marske, Burke’s ‘Commoners,’ 
vol. iii. p. 303. Cleburn, the above ‘ Visita- 
tions,’ p. 255, and O’Hart’s ‘Irish Landed 
Gentry temp. Cromwell,’ 1884, p. 203. Ward, 
Burke's ‘Landed Gentry,’ ninth edition, but 
it does not mention Bridgetta (of Kilkenny). 
The pedigree of Ward, of Newcastle and 
Stromshall, co. Stafford, and Ogborn, Great 

win, &c., co. Wilts, may include her 
name, &c. Joun 


A reference to J. Foster's ‘ Pedigrees of 
Yorkshire Families,’ Hutchinson's ‘ History 


of Durham,’ and Surtees Society’s 7'rans- 


actions, vol. xvii., will enable Mr. WALTER J. 
BurkE to obtain much of the information he 
seeks. MISTLETOE. 


First British SuBJECT BORN IN NEW 
Soutn Waxes (9"*S ix. 206, 272, 291).—N.S.S. 
is quite entitled to rebuke me for writing 
Charles instead of William Kent, though it 
is obvious that it was an error, not of in- 
accuracy of reading, but carelessness in tran- 
scribing. Governor Arthur Phillip founded 
Sydney on 26 January, 1788, with a mixed 
company of men and women, 1,030 in num. 
ber. N.S. S. is unwilling to believe that any 
child was born before 23 December, 1799. I 
thought my statement would have been sufli- 
cient to have dispelled his extraordinary 
incredulity ; I hope in the course of the 
summer to have proof from Australia that 
will convince him. ALFRED F. Curwen. 


Wartow Famiry (9 S. ix. 9, 155).—-The 
little river alluded to in Mecklenburg has 
the name of Warnow, it is true, but there 
is no town so called; the little port at the 
mouth of the Warnow, which belongs to 
Rostock, bears the name of Warnemiinde, a 
favourite Baltic seaside resort. Warnow is 
not Norse, but Slav, like all the old names of 
the above-named country, which was in 
times of yore inhabited by the Slavic tribes 
of the Obotriten and Wilzen. 

G. KRvuEGEr. 

Berlin. 


Sr. Paut anp Seneca (9 S. ix. 291).— 
The legend of the intercourse between Paul 
and Seneca finds its fullest expression in the 
apocryphal Epistles of St. Paul to Seneca and 
of Seneca to St. Paul. These are printed by 
Fabricius, by Jeremiah Jones in his book on 
the New Testament Canon, and also appear 
elsewhere. These epistles led Jerome to 
include the philosopher in his catalogue of 
saints. E. A. Axon. 

Manchester. 


This interesting question is fully discussed 
in the late Bishop Lightfoot’s dissertation 
‘St. Paul and Seneca’ in his commentary on 
the Epistle to the Philippians (published in 
1868). His conclusion is that “‘ no great stress 
can be laid on the direct historical links 
which might connect Seneca with the Apostle 
of the Gentiles.” The article ‘Seneca’ in 
‘Dict. Christian Biog.,’ iv. (1887), says :— 

* There is, of course, no impossibility in the sup- 

ition that St. Paul and Seneca met between A.D. 

1 and a.p. 65; but thereis no evidence for it except 

the spurious letters; there is nothing in the works 

of Seneca which requires such a supposition, though 
they do not absolutely forbid it.” 
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The “spurious letters” (between St. Paul 
and Seneca), Lightfoot says, “ betray clearly 
the hand of a forger.” C8. Warp. 

Wootton St. Lawrence, Basingstoke. 


On the fictitious letters between St. Paul 
and Seneca see 1* S. vii., viii, and Dean 
Farrar's ‘Seekers after God,’ under ‘ Seneca,’ 
chap. xiv. pp. 167-73. W. C. B. 


Satt Foik-Lore (9 S. ix. 228).—The old 
Germanic races considered salt-springs holy 
and worshipped around them (cp. Gummere, 
‘Germanic Origins,’ New York, 1892, p. 69). 
Tacitus tells a story of a desperate war waged 
over the ownership of a salt-spring (cp. 
‘Annals,’ xiii. 57). Salt was made be setting 
fire to logs which had been saturated with 
salt-water from these sacred springs, and was 
held to be a product given to man by special 
favour of the gods. Homer calls salt divine. 
In the ceremony of baptism a small amount 
of salt was placed in the mouth of the one 
baptized (cp. Schultz, ‘Das héfische Leben 
zur Zeit der Minnesinger,’ Leipzig, 1889, vol. i. 
». 148). Many other examples from Greek, 
Seman, and Oriental sources could be quoted 
to show that a peculiar religious significance 
has long been attached to salt. These facts 
may assist in explaining the custom of placing 
salt under a corpse. 

CHarLes Bunpy WItson. 
State University of [owa. 


Brown Famity (9 ix. 228). — There 
is a notice of Sir Samuel Brown in the 
‘Dictionary of National Biography,’ but his 
merits as an inventor will only become fully 
apparent after the perusal of the specifi- 
cations of his numerous patents. R. B. P. 


“ Bore” or “Boar,” AND OTHER FASHION- 
ABLE SLANG (9 viii. 481 ; ix. 152).—Il am 
lad to be able to supply the omission of R. B. 
he passage occurs‘in ‘The Life and Letters 
of Lady Sarah Lennox,’ vol. i. pp. 179, 180, 
and is from a letter written by Lady Sarah 
to Lady Susan O’Brien, 9 January, 1766. 

St. SwitHrn. 


Metricat Sermons (3™ 5. vii. 76, 143, 308 ; 
ix. 208).—I read in Evelyn’s ‘Diary,’ 1665, 
24 February (Friday), that “ Dr. Fell, Canon 
of Christ Church, preach’d before the King 
on 15 Romans 2,a very formal discourse, and 
in blank verse, according to his manner.” 
One would like to know how many of such 
sermons he preached, and whether any of 
them are extant. Ricnarp H. THornron. 

Portland, Oregon. 


Antwerp CATHEDRAL (9 ix. 289).— 
Antwerp Cathedral's north-west spire is | 
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reputed to be 402 feet high, and its southern 
neighbour, so high as it goes—i.e,, some little 
way above the nave ridge—is of similar 
design, but neither is out of the perpen- 
dicular. The northern towers and spires of 
continental west fronts are often more 
ornate than are their fellows. At Rouen we 
find the northern tower (built 1485-1507) 
exceedingly rich in detail, whilst its southern 
companion is poor in comparison. The 
former is known as the “Butter Tower,” 
much of the cost of its erection having been 
defrayed by market tolls put upon butter 
brought into the city by the country folk. 
At Chartres the north-western spire (375 feet) 
is as beautiful as is Antwerp’s, whilst the 
southern one (350 feet), perfectly plain, is as 
ure in outline as is Salisbury’s central spire 
404 feet). 

If proper precautions are taken, treacherous 
ground does not necessarily seriously affect 
foundations. Boston “Stump,” the fairest 
and tallest of our church towers (300 feet), 
was built a.p. 1309 upon mud, close by the 
river Witham, and is still practically plumb ; 
further, all the “ sky-scrapers ” in Chicago (the 
tallest edifices in the world), and, indeed, the 
entire city itself, stand upon slob-land. 

Harry Hems. 

Fair Park, Exeter, 


“RoMANS DEs Douze Parrs” (9* §, ix. 290). 
—This series does not appear to have been 
distinguished throughout by the number of 
different volumes. One of the series, for 
instance, ‘I.a Mort de Garin, le Loherain : 
Potme du XII* Siécle,’ published by E. du 
Méril 1846 (which is the sequel of ‘ Li Romans 
de Garin le Loherain,’ ed. P. Paris, in 2 vols., 
1833-5), bears the general title “ Romans des 
Douze Pairs de France” upon the leaf pre- 
ceding its title-page, but without indicating 
of the series. H. Kress. 

Jxtora, 


Fasuion in Lancuace (9 ix. 228).— 
In reply to your correspondent I may say 
that I have collected a list of ‘‘ pet words” 
in German, among which are /eise, sanft, 
Ruhe, /alde, and zieht. Some of these 
have brought themselves into favour on 
account of sound, others through associa- 
tion. At the last meeting of the Modern 
Languaye Association of America Prof. F. N. 
Scott, of the University of Michigan, read 
an interesting paper on ‘Hated Words.’ His 
list was compiled from the testimony of 
about two hundred and fifty trustworthy 
informants. The reports showed great diver- 
sity of taste. The principal cause of dislike 
was unpleasantness in sound, in appearance, 
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in association, or in early impressions. The 
following may serve as specimens of the 
“hated words ” submitted : program, victuals, 
beau, cuddle, swab, and goittre. 
CHARLES Bunpy WILson. 
State University of Lowa. 


‘Burr Week” (9 S. ix. 329).—This is a 
mistake for “ baff week.” Noone in Durham 
or Northumberland has ever been able to tell 
me the derivation of “ Baff Savcrday.” May 
I suggest that replies should be indexed 


under “ Baff,” not “ Buff,” or no one will ever | 


find them ? W. DILKE. 

SatrricaL CoLoureD Prints (9 ix. 
269).—These are excerpts from 

“An Academy for Grown Horsemen, containing 
the Completest lestrestions for Walking, Trotting, 
Cantering, Galloping, Stumbling, and Tumbling. 
Illustrated with Copper Plates and adorned with a 
Portrait of the Author. By Geoffrey Gambado, 
Esq™, Riding Master, Master of the Horse, and 
Grand Equerry to the Doge of Venice. London: 
Printed by W. Nicholson, Warner Street, for W. 
Baynes, 54, Paternoster Row. Ist ed. 1787.” 
Henry William Bunbury (1750-1811), the 
illustrator of this work, was a celebrated 
caricaturist. The engravings in the book in 
question are seventeen in number. and are 
mezzotints; those of Mr. MATTHEWS seem to 
be coloured by hand. 

Harotp MaAtet, Colonel. 


_ Costynau: Knockers’ Liyn 8. 
ix. 229).—I have ascended Snowdon thirteen 
times from various points, and know all its 


llyns well. None of them, | think, corre- | 


sponds exactly to Mr. Watts-Dunton’s de- 
scriptions of “ Llyn Coblynau,” but Glaslyn 
is almost certainly intended. Only from it 
would the description of Y Wyddfa standing 
out against the sky “as narrow and as steep 
as the sides of an acorn” be correct, but from 
the north and north-west sides of Glaslyn 
this answers with quite curious exactness to 
the appearance of the mountain. We must 
suppose the action of the story to have taken 
place before the revival of the copper-mining 
industry on Snowdon. May I be allowed to 
dwell for a moment upon my first ascent, some 
thirty-two years ago? I had walked from a 
point about three miles below Bettws-y-Coed, 
and had as companion in my climb a son of 
the late Henry Owen, of Pen-y-Gwryd. We 
went up in a dense mist, doing the whole 
distance from the inn in an hour and twenty 
minutes. The mist was thicker than ever when 
we reached the hut, and the cold intense. 
Five minutes afterwards the man in charge 
called us out from our cheese and beer to see 
“the sight of the season” (it was in July). 


The mist was then clearing, and in a few 
moments was entirely gone. So marvellous 
a transformation scene, and so immense a 
prospect, [ have never beheld since. For the 
first and only time in my life [ saw from one 
spot almost the whole of North and Mid 
Wales, a good part of Western England, and 
a glimpse of Scotland and Ireland. The 
vision faded all too quickly, but it was worth 
| walking thirty-three or thirty-four miles, as 
|I did that day, for even a briefer view than 
| that Cc. C. B. 


In reply to E. W., none of us are very 
likely, I fear, to succeed in “ placing” this 
| llyn, because the author of ‘ Aylwin,’ taking 
|a privilege of romance often taken by Sir 

Walter Scott before him, probably changed 
|the landmarks in idealizing the scene and 
|adapting it to his story. [t may be, indeed, 
/that the Welsh name given to the llyn in the 
book is merely a rough translation of the 
gipsies’ name for it, the Knockers being 
/ gnomes or goblins of the mine; hence “ Cob- 
lynau”=goblins. If so, the name itself can 
give us no clue, unless we are lucky enough 
to secure the last of the Welsh gipsies for a 
|guide. In any case, the only point from 
which to explore Snowdon for the small llyn, 
'or perhaps llyns (of which Llyn Coblynau is 
'a kind of composite ideal picture), is no 
doubt, as E. W. has suggested, Capel Curig ; 
and I imagine the actual scene lies about a 
mile south from Glaslyn. while it owes some- 
thing at least of its colouring in the book to 
that strange lake. The “ Knockers,” it must be 
remembered, usually depend upon the exist- 
ence of a mine near by, with old partly fallen 
mine-workings where the dropping of water 
or other subterranean noises produce the 
curious phenomenon which is turned to such 
imaginative account in the Snowdon chapters 
of Aylwin.’ o Dpytt. 


Queen Canpace ix. 321).—In addi- 
tion to my note of last week I may say that 
the name was also borne by private persons. 
In the British Museum (Second Egyptian 
Room) may be seen the mummy and coffin of 
a young lady named Cleopatra, otherwise 
Candace, a member of the family of Soter 
Cornelius Pollios, archon of Thebes, dated by 
Dr. Wallis Budge about the year 100 a.D. 
She was probably the granddaughter of 
another Cleopatra - Candace, wife of the 
archon, whose mummy and coftin are at Ley- 
den, and after whom she may have been 
named, in accordance with Egyptian custom. 
Reuvens suggested that the name Cleopatra 
was chosen as the Greek equivalent for Can- 
| dace (originally the dynastic title of the 
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Ethiopian queens or queen - mothers) on 
account of its having been borne by so many 
of the wives of the Ptolemies. 

Joun Mac-Cartuy. 


CuHapMAN (9 S. ix. 187).—There 
is, or was some twenty years ago, a Checkley 
Hall, then used as a farmhouse, at Checkley- 
cum-Wrinehill, formerly known as Check- 
leigh, a township in the parish of Wybunbury, 
co. Chester. Cras. Hatt Croven. 

Wanstead. 


Georces [.-IV. (9 S. ix. 100, 164, 318).— | 
Mr. Pace is quite right. Walter Savage | 
Landor wrote the stinging epigram on the 
Georges in the form quoted by him, and sent 
it to the Atlas newspaper somewhere in the | 
later fifties of last century. I copied it at | 
the time, but have “‘God be praised” in the 
last line instead of “Heaven.” Ever since 
then I have been trying to hunt down a/| 


stupid version of the same epigram which is | 
usually attributed to Thackeray, owing, no | 
doubt, to his having lectured on the four | 
Georges about the same time that Landor | 
wrote. I heard those lectures, and can 
testify that Thackeray did not even quote 
the lines while on the platform, nor did he | 
add them to his text when the lectures were 
published in the Cornhill Magazine in the | 
summer of 1860. But in January, 1861, a 
reverend lecturer at Darlington, referring to | 
the palmy days of the Georges, quoted from 
“Thackeray ” what he called a new Georgic, | 
as follows :— 

George the First was vile—viler George the Second ; | 
Whoe’er heard any good of George the Third ? 

And when from earth the Fourth ascended 

God be praised the Georges ended. 

Being at that time literary manager of the 
Newcastle Daily Chronicle, I published the 
correct version from the Atlas, made fun of 
the rhythm in the substitute, and sent a 
marked copy to the lecturer. A few years 
later the reverend misquoter lectured near 
my house, and I took the chair. To my 
amazement he trotted out the Thackerayan 
Georgic, word for word, and told me after- 
wards that he had given it thus many scores 
of times and knew he was right! Since 
that time his wretched version, with varia- 
tions, has often appeared in the newspapers. 
Upon the last occasion that I saw the lines 
they had been much improved and were cor- 
rectly attributed to Landor. Still, the first 
line did not rhyme with the second, and the 
second did not scan. That was in a paper on 
‘The Literature of Epigram’ contributed to 
a magazine for Christmas, 1900, by a well- 
known journalist, himself the author of more 


than one booklet of respectable poetry. His 
excuse to me was the old story. that the 
printers had made a hash of it. Here is the 
“ printers’ hash ”:— 
George the First was reckoned vile, 
Viler George the Second ;: 
And what mortal ever heard 
Any good of George the Third ? 
When from earth the Fourth ascended, 
God be praised the Georges ended. 

It is worthy of note that in every mis- 
quotation I have seen the sting of the satire 
in the fifth line—‘‘ When from earth the 
Fourth descended ”"—has been lost. Thanks to 
Mr. Pace we now have the correct version, 
and if our indexer will put a cross-reference 
to Landor there is some hope that the epi- 
gram may be properly quoted in future. 

Ricnp. WELFoRD. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


The verses on the four Georges were cer- 
tainly by Walter Savage Landor, though they 
are not to be found in any of his books or in 
Forster’s edition of his collected works (1876). 

hey were printed in the Atlas of 28 April, 
1855, with his signature, “W.S. L.,” in the 
form given by Mr. Pace, with the exception 
that the last line runs— 

(God be praised) the Georges ended. 

The former owner of my copy of ‘ Imaginary 
Conversations’ (first edition, 1824) has 
written the following note on a fly-leaf :— 

** Landor was with Thackeray after his lectures 
on the Georges were delivered, and said :— 

I sing the Georges Four, 

For Providence could stand no more. 

Some say that far the worst 

Of all the Four was George the First. 

But still by some ’tis reckon'd 

That worser still was George the Second. 

No mortal ever said one wor 

Or good or bad of George the Third. 

When George the Fourth from Earth descended, 

Thank God the line of Georges ended. 

Extempore by Landor.” 
StepHeN WHEELER. 
Oriental Club, Hanover Square. 


PorTRAITS OF JOANNA (9 S. ix. 

129, 237).—Your correspondent would most 

robably get the information he desires from 

Miss Hunter Baillie, Duntisbourne House, 
Duntisbourne Abbotts, 
A. a. 


Mrs. Srppons’s Housr, Uprer Baker 
Srreet (9 S. ix. 224).—What is the autho- 
rity for the statement that Mrs. Siddons was 
living in Gower Street in 1817? I am aware 
that Campbell says she was living there at 
that date, but I want something more definite. 
Fitzgerald in his ‘ Lives of the Kembles,’ vol. ii. 
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p. 292, quotes a letter from Mrs. Siddons 
to Lady Harcourt, dated 26 September, 1784, 
and written from Gower Street. This is 
borne out by the rate-books of the parish 
of St. Giles-in-the-Fields, in which parish 
the southern end of Gower Street is situate, 
William Siddons being rated in that year in 
respect of a house (unnumbered) on the east 
side of Gower Street. In ‘ Holden's Triennial 
Directory ’ for 1805 and 1808 I find “Siddons, 
W., Gower Street and Putney Heath,” but 
this could not have been the husband of the 
great actress, as he died at Bath in March, 
1805. In ‘London Past and Present,’ under 
‘Gower Street’ it is stated that “Mrs. 
Siddons bought a house in Gower Street, 
and she wrote, ‘The back of it is most 
effectually in the country, and delightfully 
pleasant,’” but my friend Mr. Wheatley is 
unable to say where Cunningham got his 
information ; but it is possible that the letter 
may still be in existence. Can any of your 
readers give the date of the letter a aP 


A slight error occurs in Mr. Joun Hess's 
communication anent the last residence of 
the famous actress. The house which, to 
the regret of many, is likely to be razed ere 
long is situate at the corner of Allsop, not 
“Allsopp,” Place, Marylebone. From the 
spelling it would thus appear that the firm 
of brewers is not indicated. 

Ceci, CLARKE. 


‘“* BARRACKED ” (9"" S. ix. 63, 196, 232).—It is 
at least a little astonishing that in these days, 
in the year of grace 1902, such very im- 
probable mary should be seriously 
offered in ‘N. & Q.’ as those suggested by 
BoscomBrosa and by Mr. G. Y. BaLpock, the 
one suggesting that /ark=to play tricks, a 
word used in all, or nearly all, dialects, and 
larrikin, a specially Australian word, are to 
be derived from a local N.C. lake (N.B.. pro- 
nounced /ék, not lak !), with a remarkable 
intrusion of an x from goodness knows where, 
aud the other that larrack comes from a 
French law term éarreter, with a no less 
remarkable change from ¢ to &! These 
gentlemen should at least bring forward 
some support for such extraordinary assump- 
tions as they make. 

There seems to be no objection, from the 

honetic point of view, to the explanations 

rom dark and lark respectively. For such 
changes analoga can be found. But Prof. 
Morris’s explanation seems to settle the one 
word satisfactorily enough (though it should 
be noted that the‘ E.D.D.’ gives Jarrack as 
@ N. Irish dialect word=to brag), and it is 


strange that, if /arrikin is to be explained 
from lark, the ‘E.D.D.’ gives no instance of 


| this word appearing in any dialect as a dis- 


syllable. Further, is not /arrikin in the first 
place the name of a person? If so, it is not 
to be so easily explained from /ark, vb. It 
is difficult, too, to see how Pror. StronG can 
imagine that a French word /arron can have 
had any influence on a word so specifically 
Australian. After all, is it not possible that 
the larrikin, like his brother the hooligan, 
may derive his name from some former 
notorious chieftain of his tribe? F. J. C. 


Pror. H. A. Srrone says Prof. Morris, in 
‘ Austral English, derives barrack “from a 
native word sorak, meaning ‘to banter,’” 
“the term only dating” (which is curious) 
“from about 1880.” Pror. Strone, however, 
informs us that “it certainly was not used 
commonly in Victoria before 1883,” 7.e., less 
than twenty years ago. If the word is that 
said native one, why should it have been 
thus altered in sound; and how is it that 
it has only so very recently been taken into 
English use? For borak to have become 
Larrack involves the raising of the first vowel 
from a lower tone to a higher one (not, as in 
tobacco, the lowering from a native higher 
one). As this is quite contrary to the rules 
of the philological game as ———— by 
the schoolmen, one does not feel over ready 
to accept Prof. Morris’s theory. Even in 
the same number of ‘N. & Q.’ that Pror. 
Srrono’s letter appears in we have evidence 
in John King’s ‘Grammar’ (ante, p. 227) of 
how higher tones in vowels tend to become 
lower ; but this change would be the other 
way about. John King’s ar sound has become 
our or, but here, according to Prof. Morris’s 
theory, we have or converted into ar. 

BoscoMBROSA. 


AMERICAN Worps (9 S. viii. 183, 267, 448). 
—I am not concerned to vindicate for America 
the honour of inventing the word “linkum- 
fiddle.” Of course these notes are a bid for 
information, and I am glad of the light thrown 
on my own curios as on others’. But I am 
not quite convinced that my etymology is 
wrong. It hardly seems probable that 
Colman’s play (which I have not seen) was 
the source of a term in the colonies that must 
have been at least as old as itself ; and the 
nonsense chorus of the Scotch song would 
hardly have been turned into a term for a 
fool, except by assimilation, which is pro- 
bable enough. That is, “ninkum” being an 
old abbreviation for “nincompoop,” and 
currently used, the names “ ninkumfiddle ” 
and “linkumfiddle” may have been suggested 
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by the old chorus. In the absence of any 
evidence as to the orignal date of a term like 
this, proof is impossible, of course. F. M. 


“Furrtines” (9 §. ix. 49, 239).—Con- 
cluding his account of Isobel Pagan in the 
‘Contemporaries of Burns, Paterson says 
that an old quern at the door of her last 
dwelling-place “ had been carefully conveyed 
along with her in all her ‘flittings.’” This is 
the common use of the word fitting in Scot- 
land, where it is not applied to the feeing- 
market or (except figuratively) to death. 
Thus Laidlaw, in celebrating ‘ Lucy's 
Flittin’,’ enlarges merely on the maid’s de- 

rture from the situation which she had 

eld throughout the summer :— 
alee the wan leaf frae the birk tree was 
ain, 

And Martinmas dowie had wound up the year, 
That Lucy row'd up her wee kist wi’ her a’ in, 

And left her auld maister and neebours sae dear. 
The song, no doubt, concludes with the report 
of the heroine’s death, but the Ettrick Shep- 
herd (to whose ‘Forest Minstrel’ the lyric 
was contributed) used to say that he added 
the stanza containing this announcement. 
But whether this was the case, or whether 
the author himself was responsible for the 
whole song as it now stands, the stanza is 
essentially extraneous to the motive of the 
ballad. Lucy flits from her situation, heavy 
at heart because of an unfaithful Jamie whom 
she leaves behind her, and whose “ Fare ye 
weel, Lucy,” haunts her as she goes. The 
conduct of her faithless lover may have been 
the proximate cause of her death, but the 
fact of her jittin’ is not of itself indicative 
of that issue. It should be added that the 
term /littin’ is also applied in Scotland to 
the goods of the flitter, and it is so used by 
Laidlaw in his song, thus :— 

As doun the burnsideshe gaed slow wi’ the flittin’, 

Fare ye weel, Lucy! was ilka bird’s sang, 

She heard the craw sayin ’t, high on the tree sittin’, 

And robin was chirpin’t the brown leaves amang. 


Tuomas Bayne. 


I used to hear in Derbyshire of “ flittings 
and quittings”—servants leaving their old 
farm places for new ones. After a “long 
jaw” gossips said, “Ah'l flit,” or “It's abart 
time ah flitted.” There were “moonlight 
flitters” — householders who flitted their 
= by night in order to evade the rent 

ue to the landlord, or cheat the “ bum- 
bailiff” when his coming was expected. 

THos. 
Worksop. 


Stone Purrr (9 §. viii, 325, 394, 489 ; ix. 
56, 157).—John Britton in his ‘ Dictionary of 


Architecture and Archeology of the Middle 
Ages,’ 1838 (s.v. ‘ Crosses’), says :— 

“ Attached to the wall of the Abbey at Shrews- 
bury is an octagonal stone pulpit, ascended by a 
flight of steps, covered with a canopy, and open at 
the sides, although from its situation it 18 not 
strictly a preaching cross. The preaching crosses 
still remaining at Hereford and at Iron Acton, 
Gloucestershire, may be considered the most per- 
fect examples.” 

The former was attached to the monastery 
of Blackfriars in that city, whilst the latter 
is represented in plate i. fig. 6 of * Crosses,’ 
and was probably erected in the reign of 
Henry [V. There is still another at Hol- 
beach in Lincolnshire. A fine specimen of 
the Shrewsbury Abbey class, says Britton, 
is that now placed in the grounds of Stour- 
head, Wiltshire, taken from the College 
Green, Bristol. But Britton states elsewhere, 
I believe, that the Hereford and Iron Acton 
examples were the only perfect ones that 
had come under his notice. The former stood 
in a garden belonging to Coningsby Hos- 
ital, in the northern suburbs of the city. 
On the dissolution of the monasteries the 
site and buildings were granted to John 
Scudamore, Esq., of Wilton, and William 
Wygmore, gent., of London; but early in 
the reign of Elizabeth they came into the 
possession of the Coningsby family, from 
whom the estate descended to the Earl of 
Essex. J. Hotpen MacMIcHaEL. 


In ‘Sixty Views of Endowed Schools,’ by 
J. C. Buckler, quarto, published in 1827, are 
two engravings of the Grammar School at 
Chester, formerly the refectory of the Abbey 
of St. Werburgh, one of the interior and 
another of the exterior from the cloister 
court. The following description of the 
school seventy-five years ago, and thirt 
years before the description given in Parker’s 
‘Medieval Architecture of Chester,’ may 
prove of interest :— 

** Part of the Refectory (about two-thirds of the 
original room) is used as the School-room. Prior to 
its being reduced in size the dimensions of the 
apartment must have been upon a noble scale. At 
the east end of the south wall are the remains of a 
stone staircase with trefoil-headed arches open to 
the Hall. This might have served the purpose of 
the Reader’s pulpit, as well as an ascent to the 
Dormitory over the adjoining cloister.” 

The book is scarce, and very useful as show- 
ing how many of the buildings of ancient 
schools have either been altered in modern 
times or improved off the face of the land. 
Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 


Tue Hawson Oak tts Greek Cross 
(9 viii. 522).—Mr. W. G. Torre's story 
relative to the interesting fragments of an 
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old cross near Holne—the Devonshire village 
where Charles Kingsley was born, 12 June, 
1819—is not without interest. But it requires 
some little correction. In the first place, 
this old Dartmoor grey granite cross is not 
Greek in either outline or character. The 
portions still existing suggest a complete 
cross of the usual local design and concep- 
tion. Further, the anecdote relative to the 
iconoclastic stone-breaker and the “then” 
(and present) vicar of Staverton is simply a 
myth. The actual facts are simply as nar- 
rated below. 

An old gnarled oak—maybe two or three 
hundred years old—stands at a point where 
three roads meet, a mile or thereabouts from 
Holne. It was possibly planted upon the 
site of the old cross after the latter was torn 
down and broken into fragments. But, 
speaking from some intimate local know- 
ledge, the name “ Hawson oak” is unknown 
to me. The tree certainly does not stand 
upon the Hawson estate. At the time the old 
cross was destroyed—at what date there is 
no record—the arms were broken from the 
parent shaft, and this with the die and base 
stones was scattered to the winds. The 
arms themselves were preserved and placed 
in an adjoining bank. There they remained 
until, perhaps, ten years ago, when one 
stormy day they fell out into the road. 
Happily my venerable friend the Rev. John 
Bickley Hughes, M.A.—who since 1874 has 
been vicar of Staverton, and who with 
Mrs. Hughes celebrated the fifty-fourth anni- 
versary of their wedding-day on 12 Jan.— 
happened to drive by and became aware of 
the catastrophe. He met the late Earl 
(Reginald) of Devon at Ashburton the same 
day. Now Lord Devon all through his long 
life was a zealous conservator of local anti- 
quities. Urged, therefore, by a _ kindred 
feeling, the pair sought out Mr. Tanner, the 
squire of Hawson, explained to him the peril 
the cross was in, pe | extracted from him a 
promise that it should be promptly cared 
for. So eventually it was built up into the 
wall by the side of the road to Holne. 

Harry Hens. 

Fair Park, Exeter. 


“Onive”: “Oxtvaceous” (9% ix. 307).— 
Though the ordinary use of these words 
connotes a peculiar green tint, as a matter of 
fact the olive itself, as provided for consump- 
tion (on the counter of a wine-shop, for 
instance) in Southern European countries, has 
always struck me as more brown than green ; 
in fact, as a brown with green shadows rather 
than as a green with brown shadows, as it is 


usually considered. The phrase is not used 
with precision, nor is the French olivdtre, but 
both fairly describe a type of complexion 
common in Southern Europeans, and to be 
met with in more northern climes. In such 
complexions, if carefully studied and ana- 
lyzed, I think there will be found a faint — 
of green, showing, as it were, through the 
tawny skin. E. E. STREET. 
Chichester. 


Crossinc Knives Forks 8. viii. 
325, 433; ix. 14).—I was brought up to 
believe that it was good manners to leave 
knife and fork side by side upon my plate 
when I had finished eating. I cannot think 
that either religion or superstition had any- 
thing to do with the prescription fifty years 
ago: it conduced merely to seemliness and 
order. St. 


In my young days children were told that 
a crossed knife and fork on the dinner plate 
brought bad luck to the house, and caused 
“rows” amongst the members of the house- 
hold. If any of the table cutlery, knives and 
forks, were found crossed, every one made a 
dash to uncross them with the inquiry, made 
with concern, “ Who's done that?” On the 
other hand. if spoons were found crossed that 
was considered to be a sign of a wedding. 
To drop a fork mostly drew from some one, 
“There’s a stranger coming.” 

TuHos, 

Worksop. 

That it is unlucky to cross knives is a ver 
widespread superstition. I have met wit 
it, I may say, almost all over England. 

C. 


Here knives accidentally crossed are said 
to be unlucky. R. B—r. 
South Shields. 


STaR-LoreE (9" ix. 227).—Fifty years ago 
it was held to be unlucky to point at the 
moon and count the stars. Derbyshire girls 
and boys “dared” each other to doit. To 
point at the moon properly it was necessary 
to get as near it as possible, and gates, 
fences, and walls were mounted before the 
pointing was begun. They might point six 
times without ill effect, but at the seventh 
“ you would be struck blind”! This point- 
ing seemed to have some connexion with “ the 
man in the moon,” so far as talk went, who 
had been sufficiently punished for his sin 
without being pointedat. Amongst the folk 
to point the finger at any one was an offen- 
sive action at all times, and was always re- 
sented. The more daring children evaded 
the probable consequences by “hooking” 
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the finger at the seventh pointing —going | 
through the motion, but not having the fore- | 
finger extended! It was bad luck to “ count 
out ” the stars up to one hundred, and “ you 
might be struck down dead” for it. Gene- 
rally the counting stopped at ninty-nine, 
only a few venturing beyond “in fear and 
trembling.” Mothers used to say, “ Don’t 
int at moon!” “Don’t count stars!” 
Recent that in pointing the “man in the 
moon” was taken into consideration, reasons 
why the stars should not be counted were 
never given. Tuos. RATCLIFFE. 
Worksop. 


There exists a kindred superstition among 
Jews to that of star- pointing. On certain 
days of the high festivals, such as Passover 
and Tabernacles, there is a survival of one, 
the Temple ordinances lingering in the custom 
of “Duchaning,” or “priestly benediction.” 
Gentlemen who claim descent from the sons 
of Aaron ascend the steps of the Ark and 
bless the congregants in a chant which is 


in a rougher manner. A wreath-hurdle is 
well known, but a hedge made with roughly 
interwoven untrimmed sticks is raddled, and 
the material which would otherwise go for 
firewood and be bound up into faggots is 
when so used called raddling. In America 
they only look on brushwood as kindling, 
having no longer any use for it as a fencin 
material, while they still call it by the ol 
name when tied up in bundles. 

F. T. Etworruy. 


“Prospicimus Mopo” (9 viii. 445; ix. 
34, 273).—I cannot give the reference to 
Chambers’s Journal, but the book referred 
to must surely be ‘ Artificial Versifying,’ by 
John Peter, almanac maker, &c., three editions 
of which appeared in 1677, 1678, and 1679 (a 
copy of the last is in the British Museum). 
It is an extraordinary little book, professin 
to teach ‘“‘a new way to make Latin verses ” 
by means of certain tables, from which a 
patient reader can spell out, letter by letter. 
words which scan as Latin hexameters and 
pentameters. The process is purely mecha- 


more antique than musical. On _ these 
occasions the worshippers are supposed to 
turn their backs towards the “Cohanim,” 
and by no means to allow their gaze to stray 
in that direction, lest the result may be 
disastrous to those misguided persons. The 
tradition runs that some one was struck 
blind for committing this supposed offence. | 
I am not ashamed to own that I have) 
repeatedly looked at the Cohanim without | 
taking hurt. M. L. R. Brestar. | 


nical, and would seem capable of giving 
neither pune nor profit. It might, however, 
be worth while for some student of “magic 


| squares” and the like to solve the mystery of 


|its mechanism. The uliar properties of 
the figure 9 seem to have something to do 
with it. T. S. Omonp. 


Wiscellancous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


1 remember being rebuked more than once | English Book Collectors. By William Younger 


for pointing at the stars when a child. This 
would be in South Notts, and probably in 


| Fletcher, F.S.A. (Kegan Paul & Co.) 


To “ The English Bookman’s Library” of Mr. Alfred 


Warwickshire too. I do not think any| Pollard Mr. Fletcher, well known for valuable 
definite reason was given, but I was made | works on bibliographical subjects and for the ser- 


to feel that I had been guilty of shocking 
irreverence. C. B. 


“ (9 ix. 288).—This word 
from America is but another instance of the 
many survivals there of original importations 
from the old country. Of course, ratlings or 
rattlings is but New-World pronunciation of 
old West-Country raddlings, a term still in 
common use in Somerset (see ‘ West Somerset 
Word-Book,’ p. 609). The lumbermen retain 
the name, though they no longer remember 
the Old-World use to which the word belongs. 
To raddle is almost identical with to wreathe ; 
at least, so it would appear to the educated 
observer who does not appreciate technical 
niceties. The latter is to interweave more or 
less prepared brushwood with some care as 
to interweaving, whereas to raddle is to per- 
form the same act with rougher material and 


vices he rendered to students in the Printed Book 
Department of the British Museum, has added a 
| series of memoirs of English book collectors. 
Somsthing of the kind had previously been done by 
| the late Mr. Quaritch in his ‘ Contributions to a 
| Dictionary of k Collectors.’ The present work 
seems, however, more ambitious in scheme and is 
up to date. It is, moreover, fully illustrated with 
| portraits of eminent bibliophiles, devices, and book- 
| plates and book-stamps of collectors. A portrait of 
| Lord Spencer, the founder of the great Althorp 
| library, serves as frontispiece, other portraits in- 
cluding those of Prince Henry of Wales, Archbishop 
Parker, Dr. Dee, Lord Lumley, Sir Robert Bruce 
Cotton, Archbishop Usher, Archbishop Williams, 
John Bagford, the Duke of Roxburghe, William 
Beckford, and many others, down to Frederick 
Locker-Lampson. In addition to these we have 
reproductions of the book-stamps or book-plates of 
Lord ~—; the Earl of Leicester, Sir Kenelm 
Digby, Samuel Pepys, and various other notabilities. 
In the case of most of these all the particulars to 
desired by the reader are supplied. Concerning 
men of more modern days Mr. Fletcher is more 
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reticent. In the case of the late Robert Samuel 
Turner, one of the most princely of collectors, we 
should like to have seen an account of those Satur- 
day-afternoon symposia, contined to book lovers 
and buyers, at which one used to meet Lord 
Houghton, Don Pascual de Gayangos, H. 8. Ashbee, 
and many others, and look over the finest collection 
of French books in England. Ashbee himself, an 
indefatigable collector, deserved a few sentences. 
The sad death of poor Turner adds a tragic note to 
the record, but the mention of this may have been 
omitted out of regard to surviving relations. Mr. 
Fletcher has supplied a book of lasting interest to 
bibliophiles. It is well got up, moreover, and will 
grace the shelves of the most esoteric of collectors. 


Reading Abbey. By Jamieson B. Hurry, M.A., 
M.D. (Stock.) 


Very quaintly Dr. Hurry dedicates to ‘The 
Memory of Reading Abbey ’ the handsome volume 
he has consecrated to its description. Few monastic 
piles have a record more interesting and important 
than this, and still fewer have undergone more 
complete destruction and desolation. Of its innu- 
merable halls, cloisters, and galleries, the scenes of 
hospitable entertainment and historic pageantry, 
scarcely one is now distinguishable. The chapter- 
house has still some recognizable traces, and the 
inner gatehouse, which has been restored by Sir 
Gilbert Scott, stands erect and serviceable. As a 
result of so complete destruction the historical 
associations of a building which, at the period of 
the dissolution of the monasteries, had a revenue 
of close on 2,000/., had falien almost into oblivion. 
Most of these have now been recovered, thanks, in 
part, to the zeal of the latest historian. The pre- 
cincts included thirty acres. The length of the 
abbey church was 450 feet, and the breadth, ex- 
clusive of the transepts, 95 feet, the entrance-porch 
being a deeply recessed semicircular Norman door- 
way, with abundance of ornament and moulding, 
cal specimens of rich Norman carving being found 
among the debris. Ruins thickly clad with ivy are 
all that now survives of the noble edifice. The 
remains of the chapter-house constitute the most 
picturesque portion. Of the hospitium, at which, 
according to William of Maimesbury, guests arrived 
every hour and consumed more than the residents, 
of the original guest-house erected by Henry L., 
as of the leper-house and other portions, all that is 
ascertainable is told, and as to what is not known 
there is plausible conjecture. In the Chartulary of 
Reading Abbey, preserved in the Cottonian MSS. 
in the British Museum, is set forth the ‘‘ Modus 
recipiendi fratres vel sorores in Hospitio Sancti 
Johannis,” a building which was set apart for the 
reception of twenty-six poor brethren or sisters. 
Full particulars concerning them and other matters 
are given. A full history of Reading Abbey, 
outed 11 June, 1121, by Henry 1, and colonized 
by monks of the Cluniac Order, up to the period 
of dissolution in 1539, follows. Retusing ‘for con- 
science’ sake” to submit to the order of Henry VIIL., 
with whom he was said to be a favourite, Hugh 
Faringdon, the last abbot, with two of his monks, 
was hanged, drawn, and quartered. Of his well- 
known death a good account is supplied, and is 
accompanied by a portrait and a plate (coloured) of 
his arms. A struggle which for two hundred and 
fifty ee Seas between the abbot and the guild 
merchant is also fully described. Other chapters 
are devoted to the establishment of the abbey, its 


endowments, armorial bearings, relics, library, &c. 
Many of the valuable documents and MSS. of the 
library have been lost, but many are preserved in 
the British Museum, Bodleian, &. Among the 
illustrations which constitute a striking and most 
acceptable feature in the volume are facsimiles of 
illuminated MSS. in the Bodleian, and one with 
the musical notation of the famous ‘* Summer is 
icumen.” The book, which is well executed and 
admirably got up, will be a treasure to the anti- 
quary. 


The Cambridge Platonists. Edited by E. T. Cam- 

pagnac. (Oxford, Clarendon Press.) 
Mysticism, as the term is generally understood, 
has never flourished in England. John Bull is a 
healthy animal, even in his melancholy fits pro- 
claiming a constitutional indisposition to divine 
madness. The middle path of temperate common- 
sense removes him equally from the visionary 
raptures of Catholic Spain and the extravagant 
speculation of medieval Germany, while the East, 
uniting these extremes, is still turther out of his 
ken. We have individual mystics, of course, and 
some of these are ** God-intoxicated” enough—e.g., 
Shelley ; but who will maintain that Shelley was a 
eH Englishman? It is hardly possible to speak 
of a school of English mystics, yet the word seems 
natural when we recall the Cambridge Platonists, 
who “attempted to effect a union between philo- 
sophy and religion, and formulated a kind of ‘ moral 
divinity,’ which found little acceptance at the 
moment, but which, like a stream running under- 
ground, has, though seldom detected, given a fresh- 
ness and life to the ground subsequently trodden 
by those who have pursued either theological or 
philosophical inquiries.” 

Of the chief members of the group—Cudworth, 
More, Whichcote, Smith, and Calvervell—enly the 
last three are represented here. Mr. Campagnac 
has shown excellent judgment in choosing trom 
their writings ‘extracts which should illustrate 
as fairly as possible the teaching and style of each 
and the relation in which they stood to one another.’ 
These men were rational mystics. They claimed 
“that reason must not be fettered; that in the 
conscience of the individual, governed by reason, 
and illuminated by a revelation which could not be 
inconsistent with reason, itself ‘a seed of Deiform 
nature,’ lay the ultimate seat of authority in reli- 
gion.” Thus without any sacrifice of spiritual free- 
dom they escaped the dangers to which uncon- 
trolled mysticism is liable. It would be no bad 
thing if our clergy might be induced to return now 
and again to the wholesome and inspiring doctrine 
of these unjustly neglected writers, which is full of 
sap and is often embodied in passages of incom- 
parable eloquence. 

Mr. Campagnac’s introduction isa scholarly piece 
of work, and we feel especially grateful to him for 
the sympathetic way in which he has brought out 
the character of Whichcote. It is not very concur 
able to Cambridge, still the home of Platonic 
studies, that this volume should have been edi 
by an Oxonian and published by the Clarendon 

ress. 


Scottish Cathedrals and Abbeys. By M. E. Leicester 
Addis. (Stock.) 

OVERPOWERED by the splendour of their English 

rivals, the Scottish cathedrals and abbeys have 

attracted little attention. No comprehensive 
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account, such as has frequently been given of Eng- 
lish ecclesiastical edifices, is accessible in the case 
of the Scottish buildings, many of which are no less 
rich in historical and romantic associations. In 
the case of the Border counties the buildings best 
known to English travellers—Melrose, Dryburgh, 
&c.—are in ruins, not, as is sometimes supposed, 
through the iconoclastic zeal of Knox and 
his followers, but through the destruction 
wrought by English invaders. Further north, 
however, and in the western islands buildings 
of great beauty and historic interest are still 
found. It has been reserved for an American news- 
paper, the Public Ledger of Philadelphia, to start 
a series of papers, which have been expanded into 
what claims to be the first popular work dealing 
on a comprehensive scale with the Scottish abbeys 
and cathedrals. lona, spoken of at times as “* the 
cradle of Western Christianity,” is one of the most 
interesting ecclesiastical ruins of the United King- 
dom, and one also of the richest in historic associa- 
tions. The fine old cathedral of St. Mungo or 
St. Kentigern in Glasgow, an early English build- 
ing of great architectural value, comes foremost in 
importance, and was saved from destruction by the 
devotion of Glasgow citizens. One of two excellent 
views of this constitutes the frontispiece to the 
volume. Of Brechin Cathedral and Round Tower; 
St. Machar’s Cathedral, Aberdeen; Dunblane and 
Dunkeld ; St. Giles’s, Edinburgh, more interesting 
for its monument to Montrose, modern as this is, 
than its architecture; Kirkwall; Dunfermline 
Abbey, unique in historical associations ; and Pais- 
ley Abbey—one or more designs are given. Mr. 
Addis shows no lack of enthusiasm, and his book, 
which is obviously a labour of love, will appeal to 
a large number of readers. 


History of the Parish of Bampton. By Mary E. 
Noble. (Kendal, Wilson.) 
A RESIDENT in the parish of Bampton, in West- 
moreland, with which her family has long been con- 
nected, Mrs. (?) Mary Noble, to whom is owing the 
publication of the Bampton registers, has under- 
taken and accomplished a history of the place, the 
materials of which are chiefly derived from her pre- 
vious work. To the traveller for pleasure the A 
through which runs the Lowther, though it contains 
Hawes Water, the highest lake in the district, and 
has some lovely views, is comparatively little 
known. Of its close on 11,000 acres, some 8,000 
are moorland and 233 fre rocks. Bampton is noted 
for the variety and richness of its flora, which, 
owing to its remote position, has suffered little 
from the ravages of female collectors of plants and 
ferns. Like other places in the neighbourhood, it 
supplies slate of good quality, which has occasion- 
ally been worked. For a description of these and 
other possessions we must refer the reader to the 
book. Early British remains are found at Burn- 
banks, Whinyates, and elsewhere, the best known 
being what are called ‘‘ The Giants’ Graves." Such 
explorations as have been undertaken have not 
been very remunerative. To residents in the dis- 
trict the k willappeal. Its literary pretensions 


are not high, and its index is, according to modern 
views, inadequate. 


Le Verbe Basque. (Oxford, Parker & Co.) 
on the tit e-page ut who, we discover incident- 
ally, is Mr. E. 8. Dod 


gson, has set himself the task 


of making ‘“‘ a synopsis, analytical and quotational, 
of the 130 forms of the Baskish verb in the Epistle 
to the Philippians, as found in Leicarraga’s New 


| Testament, A.D. 1571,” and the same of the 119 


| 


forms in the Epistle to the Colossians. We infer 
that this is a portion of a larger work of a gram- 
matical nature, but as the writer does not inform 
us here of the object he has in view we are unable 
to say how far he has succeeded in attaining it. 


The Babylonian Conception of Heaven and Hell. 
By Alfred Jeremias, Ph.D. (Nutt.) 

Tuis, the fourth issue of Mr Nutt’s popular, but 

thoroughly trustworthy, “ Ancient East” series, 

has appeared with commendable promptitude, and 

is in no way less interesting than its predecessors. 


| Dr. Jeremias’s *‘ Babylonian-Assyrian Conception of 


Life after Death’ has long been a standard k in 
Germany on this department of eschatology, and 
the present little volume, which is beautifully 
winted on good paper, gives us the a of his 
—_ work. What makes it particularly inter- 
esting is that the ideas of the Babylonians on 
Hades and the life to come were shared to a great 
extent by the Hebrews, either through borrowing 
or, more probably, by common inheritance from a 
primitive Semitic stock. Even some of our own 
popular customs seem to be traceable to the same 
remote original—e.y., the refusal of the usual rites 
of burial to one who had committed suicide (p. 15). 
We can reiterate our strong recommendation of 
this excellent series to all Bible students, and to the 
many who are interested in the fascinating sciences 
of comparative religion and folk-lore. Miss Hutchi- 
son, the translator, has done her part well. 


Botices to Corresgoudents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices :— 

Ow all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes toappear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
put in parentheses, immediately after the exact 
heading, the series, volume, sad ane or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication “* Duplicate.” 

ALex. Park (“*’Twixt the devil and the deep 
sea”).—Used in 1637 and 1697. See 7 S. i. 453. 
See also ‘ H.E.D.’ under ‘ Devil,’ 22 

NOTICE, 

Editorial communications should be addressed 
to The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries ’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “‘The Pub- 
lisher”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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DEBRETTS 
DICTIONARY OF THE CORONATION. 


Owing to the exceptional length of the last reign, many of the ceremonies, 
customs, and events connected with the Coronation are entirely novel and outside 
the knowledge of the present generation, while particulars regarding them are not 
easily accessible except by the expenditure of much time and trouble, and the 
purchase of many costly books. An explanatory volume, therefore, dealing with 


these matters cannot fail to be of interest and use at the present time. 


In DEBRETT’S DICTIONARY of the CORONATION visitors to London, 
strangers in this country, public officials, as well as all private individuals, will find 
just what they want to know about this event and kindred matters, with explana- 
tions of the various forms and ceremonies, such as the Coronation itself, the Court 
of Claims, Regalia, Procession, Precedence, Styles and Titles, Household Appoint- 
ments, Officers of State and other officials (with biographies), Orders of Knighthood, 
State Departments, &c., as well as an appendix of information useful to those staying 
in London for a short period. The explanations are given in the form of short 
articles, and are arranged in the most convenient way for ready reference—namely, 


all alphabetical in one alphabet, with many cross-references, in addition to which 


there is a copious Index. 


Bound up as a frontispiece to DEBRETT’S DICTIONARY of the CORO- 
NATION (3s. 6d. net) will be found a most interesting and unique Genealogical 
Chart of the Kings and Queens of England, with many interesting notes by Blue- 
mantle Pursuivant of Arms, and showing at a glance the succession to the British 
Crown. The book will also be procurable without the Chart at 2s. 6d. net. 


London: DEAN & SON, 160a, Fleet Street, E.C. 
Publishers of * Debrett’s Peerage,’ * Debrett’s Coming Kvents,’ &c. 
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